found it hard to remember that Spender was not one of their
number.*

But if the great days for Spender as a journalist were the great
days of the Liberal Party, from the beginning of 1906 till war came
in 1914, his contacts with persons of importance in one field or ,
another were developed long before that. To Mr. Gladstone he had
been introduced while he was still editing the Eastern Morning News,
and he received messages and suggestions from him during his brief
association with the Pall Mall Gazette* But there was nothing that
could be called familiar acquaintance, and when in 1896, in his first
.year as Editor of the Westminster, Spender despatched a telegram to
Hawarden, hoping to elicit a statement for publication on some
question of the moment, the reply was that the now finally retired
leader was "indisposed to interfere". Two years later, in 1898, he
was more fortunate in a similar quest with Lord Wolseley, for,
having asked that great soldier for various particulars regarding the
strength and requirements of the British Army, he received a long
manuscript letter detailing reforms made by and since Cardwell, and
containing inter alia the observation (in relation to the strength of the
home army): "A few wild Navy men say invasion is impossible,
but Nelson, Collingwood, Wellington and Napoleon believed it to
be possible under certain very possible conditions, I prefer to base
my calculations upon the opinions of the great soldiers and sailors I
have mentioned than upon the arguments of inexperienced sailors
like Admiral X/'f

Spender's first communication from an eminent Balliol man,
Lord CurzOn, appears to have been a letter despatched in December
1905 from the Ritz Hotel, Paris. The date is of some significance,
for it was just four months after Curzon had resigned the Viceroyalty
of India as result of the Cabinet's decision in Kitchener's favour in the
controversy over the control of the Indian Army. That, indeed, was
the subject of the letter. The Military Correspondent of the West-
minster had made what the ex-Viceroy described roundly as "a
number of absolutely untrue statements" on the vexed question, and

*Some weeks after writing this chapter I came on an article on Spender, written
in 1939 by A. G. Gardiner in the Journal of the Institute of Journalists, and con-
taining the sentence: "During the generation before the war (the First German
War) he was a sort of Minister without Portfolio, so close were his relations with
Government and so various and confidential were the services for which his
genim for moderating counsel, smoothing differences and allaying the acerbities
of political Efe was evoked."

fWith this may "be profitably compared Hsher's views on the same subject.

See p. 129.
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